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INTRODUCTION BY THE EDITOR 


It is impossible to understand a period like the present by 
simply keeping track of current events as they occur. We 
rush about from a luncheon about the Far East to.a lecture 
about Hitler, a tea about Spain, and a round table on the 
difference between Adler and Freud. In the drift from one set 
of disconnected facts and details to another, we lose sight of 
the general framework and of the basic principles that are at 
issue. 

Professor Pitman B. Potter’s pamphlet is a realistic call to 
the scrutiny of fundamental trends. Is there any “realism” 
in the plea for neutrality? Do we face the lazy—and eventu- 
ally immoral—choice between fo act or to let others act? Or 
is the real choice between participation of the United States 
in collective action, or no effective collective action at all? 
And if there is risk in collective action, is there not greater 
risk in the repetition of the familiar historic pattern? Should 
we not gain in perspective if these matters were seen in the 
framework of a historical process in which it took several 
centuries to establish the principle that only a sovereign state 
could use force, and in which we are now in the second 
decade of an effort to gain acceptance for the evolutionary 
view that only collective (international) society may do so? 

This is the twenty-fourth of a series of Public Policy Pam- 
phlets which the University of Chicago Press is publishing. 
Frequently the scholarly journals give no attention at all to 
problems that have an acute public interest, while the ordi- 
nary magazines can print little but superficial comment. The 
University might well perform a valuable service by making 
available to the public whatever special training and informa- 
tion it may have at its disposal. The continuation of such a 
series will, of course, depend upon its reception by the public. 

Perhaps it goes without saying that the authors of these 
pamphlets are individually responsible for their views, and 
that they in no way involve the responsibility of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

Harry D. GIDEONSE 
November 15, 1937 
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COLLECTIVE SECURITY AND PEACEFUL 
CHANGE 


THE RELATIONS OF ORDER AND PROGRESS 
IN INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY 


I. INTERNATIONAL ORDER AND SANCTIONS 


At a time when a revival of the idea of neutrality seems to 
challenge the increasing development of international solidar- 
ity, it is highly appropriate to re-examine the nature and 
bases of international order and the opposition to efforts in 
that direction. Such a study is important both for an under- 
standing of actual developments and as a guide to action, and 
may be formulated with both ends in view. Is there any con- 
siderable degree of international solidarity today or not, and 
if not should and can anything be done about it? Is neutral- 
ity obsolete, as was argued in 1918, and any serious and hon- 
est neutrality incompatible with a regime of international law 
and order? Are feelings of universal or world-solidarity 
“drivel” (in Nazi language), and “all international leagues 
and societies” to be scattered to the winds when sentimental, 
idealistic, or practical forces strongly move the heart of the 
people (as Mussolini would have it)? And can any system of 
law and order, including any program of peaceful change, rest 
entirely upon hope and prayer and voluntary compliance, 
and dispense entirely with means of coercion for use in the 
extreme case? If not, can any such system be effectively 
organized and operated? The whole problem is today again 
being made a football of personal animosities and ambitions, 
party politics, and national greeds and fears; it is high time 
for an effort at objective consideration of the issue, which is, 
after all, one of the most critical social and political problems 
of our age. 

The basic conception involved here is that of international 
order. This is the idea of a system of international relations, 
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whatever may be their content, fixed and maintained unless 
and until changed in an orderly manner, a manner prescribed 
by that order itself. If the content of the system and the pro- 
cedure for revision are pertinent to the concept it 1s because 
in some way they affect the maintenance of that order as such. 

And the basis of international order must be free interna- 
tional agreement. The primary requirement of the interna- 
tional order is that it be stable, but at any given time there 
will always be sufficient power in the hands of various nations 
to disturb existing arrangements to some degree if they so in- 
cline. International order must therefore be based on agree- 
ment. No dictation can suffice unless it be the dictation te 
themselves of virtually the whole international community 
which consists of the nations acting by agreement. The de- 
cisive element is the free will or determination to abide by 
and maintain the given order or change it by orderly procedure. 
The essential element is the conscious recognition and expres- 
sion in policy and law of a factual international community 
of interest. 

The element of progress when analyzed amounts to the 
same thing. Progress is beneficial change, but change which i: 
beneficial internationally must be beneficial to two or more 
nations. And in so far as progress is not fortuitous, but is de- 
liberately engineered, it also must be accepted by, and ac. 
ceptable to, two or more nations. Peaceful change or revisior 
of existing rights must be change by agreement.™* Finally 
like international order, the wider the range of its adoption 
or the greater the number of states accepting it, the higher the 
degree of its application and effect, the greater, in that 
quantitative respect, the progress involved. 

At this point the critic might fairly raise two fundamenta 
questions. Is such a system desirable and is it possible? Anc 
is it not internally inconsistent or incoherent, consisting o: 
the contradictory elements of order and progress? Still othe: 
questions may be postponed until later. 

The desirability of such a system is a thing for the peopl 
to decide for themselves according to their own judgment anc 
even their own taste. The alternative is that between a lift 
where arrangements for health and safety, for food and shelter 

*Numbers refer to notes, pp. 34-36. 
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and for human pleasure of all kinds can be made by the na- 
tions deliberately, with some effectiveness for the present and 
some confidence for the future, and a life where satisfaction 
of needs and desires must be left to extemporaneous effort, 
imperiled at any moment by unrestrained competition and 
attack. Complete regulation of international relations might, 
it is true, stifle salutary competition and variation, but this 
danger is hardly imminent and it is always possible to pre- 
serve a healthy degree of freedom. The critical question today 
is whether a desirable degree of order can be established. 

As for the problem of possibilities, this must also be solved 
pragmatically. It remains to be discovered by trying, how 
much of the desired international order and agreement can be 
achieved. The indications here vary greatly from time to 
time. Ana priori denial of the possibility is, however, both 
logically and historically considered, unjustifiable; logically 
because of the unreliability of'all merely a priori conclusions 
and historically because of the evidence.” 

At this point a problem of numbers and the problem of 
control arise. The former is the problem of unanimity and the 
second that of enforcement. They are so interrelated that 
neither can be placed apart from—or behind or ahead of—the 
other. 

Thus it has to be decided whether it is desirable and pos- 
sible in general to take as the range of international order the 
whole world or only a restricted region, nations of all races 
and climes or only certain nations of certain chosen peoples 
and religions and districts. More important still, perhaps, it 
has to be decided whether in any given case the agreement of 
all or of only a few nations is to be sought. Directly con- 
nected with this rises the question of whether an effort is to be 
made to compel compliance by the dissenters, and this ques- 
tion is related to the situation where agreement, even unani- 
mous agreement, has been obtained previously but is now 
violated by nations not desiring to live up to the original 
agreement. This in turn raises the problem which turns out 
to be the center of the whole controversy today, that of sanc- 
tions for international order. 

The problem of regionalism versus universalism, with re- 
spect to substantive questions of international relations, such 
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as health or disarmament, rather than with respect to sanc- 
tions, is again essentially a pragmatic one. Given the degree 
of factual interrelation of the nations by communications and 
cultural activities of all kinds, and the actual world-wide 
distribution of territorial interests of at least the Great 
Powers, regionalism in such matters seems impracticable. 
Admittedly the basis of participation must be interest, but 
today “all interested nations” is likely to mean, in any im- 
portant subject, ‘‘all nations.” In the matter of peace, like- 
wise, a war originating anywhere is likely to affect, if not 
directly involve, all nations, in greater or less degree, and the 
nations seem to recognize this in spite of the soothing words 
of those advocates of neutrality who would assure the na- 
tions to the contrary. If, however, isolation is highly desired 
it might conceivably be attempted. 

Whether an effort is to be made to secure the co-operation 
of all states in the world, or of all states in a given region, or 
of all states in a given group defined otherwise than regionally 
(e.g., all highly industralized states), is again a matter of 
choice and experiment. Effectiveness in dealing with a given 
regional question (piracy in the Caribbean) or a given ques- 
tion affecting a certain nonregional group of states (eight- 
hour day) would dictate such an effort, but the obstacles may 
be too great, or the benefits too small, to justify it. 

Finally, if such an effort is made the further question of 
coercion is very likely to arise. This must, if it is to be in 
harmony with the fundamental principle of international 
order, be coercion on the basis of legal authorization in an 
original agreement, which must not merely pledge compli- 
ance but go on to authorize use of force to secure compliance 
in case of defection. It may be compliance with a rule already 
established or with a decision by less than unanimity which is 
pledged. All of these varieties of arrangement actually exist 
in international organization today. Coercion of the re- 
calcitrant state may be authorized by the states desiring to 
secure it acting either individually or collectively. 

Advocacy of neutrality may, however, be based on a desire 
for peace rather than on opposition to international order and 
orderly progress. A state may be led to engage in hostilities 
either in support of selfish interests or as a participant in com- 
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‘munity international sanctions in support of common interna- 
tional interest enshrined in international law. The extreme 
peace advocate would preach abstinence from use of force in 
the former case on the ground that war is worse than any loss 
of interest. In the second he would invoke the same considera- 
tion plus a belief or an argument that international order can 
be, and can best be, preserved without recourse to force. This 
raises the problem of sanctions proper. 


II. SANCTIONS: FUNDAMENTALS 


The name and the idea of sanctions in organized interna- 
tional co-operation have become entirely familiar in the past 
five years, whereas they once were the concern only of 
technicians. The concept will, however, still bear further 
analysis. Particularly must its place in the whole system of 
international relations be accurately determined. 

It is possible to regard the considerations of mutual ad- 
vantage inherent in international arrangements as sanctions 
thereof. Benefits enjoyed by both parties to a commercial 
treaty and fear of their loss—by nonperformance or denuncia- 
tion—operate to secure performance on both sides. Such 
internal elements inducing compliance with international 
obligations hardly deserve the name of sanctions, however. 
They are not sanctions of the arrangements in question so 
much as integral parts or phases of the arrangements them- 
selves, and considerations which led to their being set up in 
the first place. They are still part of the agreement rather 
than elements on the outside having a bearing upon it. 

Sanctions in international relations consist properly of ex- 
ternal elements of force, purely psychic or physically ex- 
pressed, employed to compel compliance with international 
order. They may range all the way from mildest moral sua- 
sion to destruction of life and property. 

One of the first things to be noted is that sanctions may be 
exercised, and now actually are exercised, by individual 
states. The law at various points authorizes a state, if it can 
or cares to try, to coerce another state into compliance with 
its obligations. Sanctions need not be communal in their exer- 
cise.4 

The possible range of sanctions is also much greater than is 
supposed. They include moral sanctions or, more precisely, 
forms of pure psychological pressure. These begin as per- 
suasion, coaxing, cajolery—no one familiar with diplomatic 
correspondence will ignore the extensive existence and influ- 
ence of these seemingly unsuitable forms—and pass on to 
threat and ultimatum. Condemnation by public opinion, loss 
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of repute, danger of retaliation—all such elements are found 
operating to induce states to discharge their international 
duties. Economic measures seem to be more material in char- 
acter, but if carried out merely by legislation and voluntary 
compliance therewith remain in actual fact nonphysical. It is 
only when embargoes or other such measures have to be en- 
forced by seizure of property or arrest of persons that they 
approach military sanctions which constitute formally the 
final stage in this sort of action. On the other hand, economic 
sanctions are very likely to necessitate military action (block- 
ade) or provoke military resistance. Certain persons, think- 
ing to cater to their own and others’ pacifism while promoting 
law and order, exaggerate the distinction in tolerating the one 
and denouncing the other. 

The connection between sanctions and law is essential. 
Force used by one or more states upon another apart from 
authorized enforcement of legal obligations is not sanctions 
action, not sanctions of anything, but direct extra-legal or 
nonlegal international government. As such it may be good 
or bad, but it is not sanctions. On the other hand, sanctions 
action might be taken at any point of the legal system—by. 
way of enforcement of a commercial agreement, for example— 
and not merely in connection with territorial security and 
peace. Indeed, once that preliminary problem has been 
measurably advanced or solved it will be at the other points 
that sanctions will commonly be needed, for affecting interna- 
tional administration wherever voluntary obedience fails. 
There would be need for sanctions even in a disarmed world 
because of the possibility of all other kinds of violation of 
rights. 

In view of the fact that sanctions of all kinds are in use now 
by individual states, however, and that states show no signs 
of abandoning their use and relying entirely on voluntary 
obedience to law, the essential problem which we have to con- 
sider is not one of sanctions or no sanctions but that of inter- 
nationalization or communization of sanctions. This is a cen- 
tral point in our whole problem; on this point we have certain 
historical precedents and much theoretical argument for and 
against. 

Historic cases of common international enforcement action 
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are not very numerous or very conclusive. They have in- 
creased in number in recent decades and have received in- 
creased theoretical and political attention likewise. They can- 
not be reviewed here but may be studied in the appropriate 
records by whoever desires to do so.5 

The proposal for establishment of community international 
sanctions involves at least three major steps, namely, decision 
in principle to take such action, proper organization of the 
action, and limitation of national sanctions action. The first 
calls for no explanation but is of tremendous moral or psycho- 
logical and practical importance. Under the second heading 
the occasion for the action must be defined and also the pro- 
cedure to be followed in taking the action. In the latter are 
involved the question of forms of action to be taken (diplo- 
matic, economic, military), whether action is to be taken by 
states acting themselves co-operatively, and (in case of mili- 
tary sanctions) by use of their own military forces, or by 
means of an international agency acting for them (interna- 
tional bureau or commission or police force). Under the third 
heading it is necessary to restrict recourse to force for national 
defense of rights and also to limit the possession of arma- 
ments by the individual state. 

The arguments for and against collective or community 
international sanctions are many. First, the principal and 
fundamental arguments must be examined, and later details 
of criticism and objections may be considered. 

The fundamental case for community international sanc- 
tions starts from the point that voluntary obedience to inter- 
national law cannot be entirely relied upon. Legal obligations 
may be created by command or agreement, perhaps, un- 
backed by any power of enforcement, but their steady observ- 
ance, in the ordinary course of events, cannot be depended on 
without such possible governmental action. The argument 
continues with the proposition that securing respect for inter- 
national obligations and seeing that justice is done is more 
important than avoiding all use of force in international af- 
fairs; the law constitutes the best expression of international 
justice available for the moment and contains its own facilities 
for dynamic redistribution. The theory holds that even the 
object of peace and demilitarization of the individual state 
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can best be attained by this means, and that this is also the 
only reasonably sure path to revision of any injustices and in- 
equities in existing international law and treaty agreements, 
as well as to a realization of any doctrine and practice of legal 
equality. Finally, it holds that recourse to force must not be 
left in the hands of the individual state because of the abuses 
and perils to peace flowing from its use and abuse there, but 
must be placed where it will be used most fairly and most 
effectively, i.e., in the hands of the community. It is not so 
much that the operation of force is to be eliminated from 
international relations. Such elimination of force—in the 
sense of all kinds of strength and influence—would be im- 
possible and undesirable, and would lead to exactly the kind 
of stagnation which the person favoring peace, who is usually 
a person favoring constant revision and progress, professes, 
and rightly, to abhor. But the use of force, at least in military 
form, must be put behind community ends rather than na- 
tional ends. 

Substantiation of this case is sought in historical evidence 
and logical dialectic. On the first point—1.e., the undependa- 
bility of a completely voluntary system—no evidence or 
argument seems needed. On the second—that justice is more 
important than complete avoidance of use of force—the con- 
viction universal in all times and places that justice is the 
highest concern of society could be cited, though immediately 
the deeper problem of the nature of justice and its relation to 
law, just referred to, would call for further attention. On the 
last two points much demonstration is required, such as that 
strong states will relinquish arms and recourse to force only if 
assured protection for their rights by the community, and 
likewise permit community revision of their rights only if as- 
sured of protection for such as are adjudged sound. The his- 
tory of international relations from 1919 to 1937 might fairly 
be invoked to substantiate these propositions. 

At this point the sanctionist might have recourse to the 
history and present practice of government in individual 
states, including national federal unions, for corroboration. 
Argument by analogy is proverbially unreliable, but in this 
case, particularly in connection with federal unions, the argu- 
ment is not one of analogy, for the situations are not so much 
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analogous as identical.6 And a review of the evolution of gov- 
ernment in individual states in all human experience seems 


absolutely conclusive in support of the sanctionist position — 
in general and in detail. However, international events in © 


modern times are instructive enough on this issue, and the 
argument had better be made directly. 

The antisanctions case seems to rest principally on the 
proposition that the costs and dangers of use of violence in 
international relations, even by the international community 
itself, must outweigh any possible benefit to be had there- 
from. Absence of violence and its consequences is esteemed 
higher than justice, and it is argued that justice is to be at- 
tained in any case only by abjuring violence. This position 
derives largely from pure and extreme pacifism which in cer- 
tain cases goes so far as to repudiate all use of coercion and 
would ban even the use of police force in individual states, 
holding that all our efforts to suppress crime by force are 
failures. It would demand we “meet enmity with love’; this 
attitude implies that by so doing the hostile purpose somehow 
be converted into friendly and helpful agreement, but it 
actually means, psychologically and practically, bowing before 
that enmity. It derives in part from a certain critical estimate 
of the true nature of community sanctions to which we shall 
return in a moment. Indeed, the whole antisanctions case 
rests rather on a multitude of negative criticisms than on a 
simple positive doctrine, as might be expected. 

Such is the central case for and against maintenance of 
international order by community force and facilitation of 
international progress and revision by security of recognized 
rights. A host of adverse criticisms and objections, and of 
supplementary considerations on the sanctionist side also, 
must now be reviewed. 
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Ill. SANCTIONS: CRITICISMS AND OBJECTIONS 


Instead of a case in the form of positive principles, on the 
antisanctions side, a large number of detailed criticisms are 
advanced by the opponents of sanctions against such a pro- 
gram. These must now be reviewed and commented upon one 
by one even at the risk of possible tedium, and even though 
the arguments of the pacifists and the extreme nationalists 
(neutrality school) harmonize rather badly with one another 
but are used for debating purposes indiscriminately by all 
parties. Any single one of these points may seem to some 
opponent sufficient to deny all value to the program in gen- 
eral, and must therefore be given due attention. 

Thus it is argued that sanctions are indistinguishable from 
war, which they are supposed indirectly to cure. Indeed it is 
argued that they are calculated to render all wars general and 
thus intensify rather than reduce that evil in the world. 

The sanctionist would have to admit that if military sanc- 
tions had to be employed in actual fact they would externally 
resemble war very largely. Even here, however, invasion, 
strictly nationalistic war spirit, and other characteristic fea- 
tures of war for national advantage and glory should be avoid- 
able in the use of sanctions, just as strictly personal animus 
and greed can be avoided on the part of the policeman in the 
individual state—though this is said without suggesting in 
the least that all policemen are perfect. No conquest or sub- 
jugation of the aggressor state is sought, moreover, but merely 
prevention of aggressive action on his part, and this might 
involve no military occupation and no hostilities at all for that 
matter. What is most important of all from a juridical and 
ethical viewpoint, sanctions aim at social justice while war 
aims at selfish national aggrandizement, and the two are thus 
fundamentally opposed in social value. Even if sanctions 
action is opposed and military conflict results, this does not 
alter the essential quality of the sanctions action. Finally, it 
is this end of securing justice rather than all avoidance of the 
use of force at which the program of sanctioned international 
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order aims, and it must be judged primarily by its own aim — 
and purpose. 

Furthermore, the sanctionist believes that sanctions should 
not have to be employed in actual fact very frequently. If 
well organized and supported with genuine loyalty, they 
should operate as a threat, preventively. Not the area of hos- 
tilities but the area of prevention would be extended, to in- 
clude even the original (potential) participant. The program 
of localizing a war and possibly starving it to death, but 
tolerating the injustice involved rather than risk wider hos- 
tilities, is certainly better than allowing it to spread, but this 
is not necessarily the alternative; preventing it from occurring 
or smothering it afterward by collective pressure is better 
calculated to serve both peace and justice. It is noteworthy 
that states in federal unions very rarely succeed in challeng- 
ing, and indeed rarely attempt to challenge, the authority of 
the union. In so far as sanctions operated preventively they 
would never resemble war. One of the fundamental character- 
istics of war is that success encourages repetition, but success 
in the operation, or even only in the preparation, of sanctions 
would diminish or even obviate entirely their actual use or 
repetition. 

It is also argued that it would be impossible to apply sanc- 
tions effectively to a Great Power, or to certain Great Powers, 
or to certain blocks of powers, and that the result of any at- 
tempt to do so would be world-war between two great coali- 
tions. With this might be coupled the claim that the nations 
of the world in general, given their different interests, will not 
co-operate with sufficient solidarity and loyalty to render 
sanctions effective, or that, if they do, it will be for selfish 
political ends, so that the action cannot fairly be regarded as 
an exercise of community police power. 

That sanctions could not be applied effectively against any 
Great Power if all the remainder of the international com. 
munity co-operated solidly is scarcely obvious. It is doubtfu 
if this would be true for even such self-sufficient nations a: 
Russia, France, the United States, and China. Any attemp' 
to coerce such states would necessitate action beyond non 
intercourse and isolation, but this must be envisaged as ¢ 
possibility in any sanctions system. France and China at leas 
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would not be entirely invulnerable in such case. If no such 
action could be contemplated, then a large number of eco- 
nomically primitive states might be immune. Progress in dis- 
armament plus development of any international military 
force would, however, render such powers less immune. On 
the other hand, disarmament without sanctioned control 
simply distorts and intensifies existing differences of power 
among nations: Japan is master of the western Pacific as a 
result of the Washington disarmament agreements of 1921-22. 
That blocks of powers might form so that any attempt to 
apply sanctions would produce an Armageddon is perhaps 
imaginable. It does not seem to be very realistic as practical 
politics, however. And the sanctionist would answer that this 
is just as likely to happen in absence of any sanctions system. 
Indeed, it is more likely to happen, for in this case no juridical 
and institutional apparatus would be at hand to regulate and 
supervise the situation in its formative stages. Moreover, the 
risk must be taken if order is to be had. Attempting to apply 
sanctions against a Great Power might be likely to precipitate 
world-war, but a choice has to be made; either injustice is to 
be tolerated for the sake of peace or an attempt is to be made 
to uphold by force the principles of the community if need be, 
though that shake and test the whole fabric of society. 
Whether the nations will co-operate sufficiently to render 
sanctions effective is again a pragmatic question. Trying to 
secure this result can do no harm if the result itself be desir- 
able and individual states needing protection are not deceived 
into counting upon it until it is achieved. The least that can 
be done is for the leading sanctions states to try—but try 
sincerely !—to lead other states in that direction. As for the 
argument that states apply sanctions selfishly, it must be 
recognized that in all organized society the members try to 
influence public action for selfish ends and participate or re- 
fuse to participate in that action according to private inter- 
ests. The remedy lies in harmonizing the two elements and 
providing mutual supervision to insure loyalty to general 
interests (social and individual) in situations where they seem 
to diverge, not in abandoning any effort in that direction and 
reverting completely to narrow selfish action. This unques- 
tionably is the most critical point in the whole problem, but 
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the state of the facts with respect to it is by no means entirely 
negative, as will be pointed out later. Moreover, the final 
remedy lies in intrusting sanctions action to an independent 
police force rather that leaving it in the hands of the members 
of the community; the posse comitatus gives way to the con- 
stabulary at an early stage in any progressive society. 

A consideration which unquestionably operates in the mind 
of the antisanctionist, whether he expresses it or not, is that of 
the possibility of keeping out of war which breaks out among 
other powers. These powers, and the rest of the world if need 
be, are to be allowed to go to destruction unhindered. Per- 
haps they are to be sold materials and weapons for use in that 
process. The nation for which this view is expressed is sup- 
posed to have no interests at stake in the war between the 
other powers except the possibility of making money out 
of it. 

The possible replies to such a line of reasoning are many. 
There is the view or creed that holds the individual nation 
morally responsible for doing its share in effectively preserv- 
ing international order. This requires a nation not merely to 
behave itself, and exhort others to be good also, but to share 
in action to restrain lawbreakers. Good will and good neigh- 
borliness are not enough unless embodied in co-operative se- 
curity action. This view would suggest that a nation which 
grossly repudiates such responsibility must ruin its own 
morale and also its good standing in the eyes of the world. 
More concrete if not more real is the consideration that no 
important nation is free from the involvement of its interests 
in such a situation. It may be directly interested in the issue 
at stake, or in property and trade in the theater of war, or in- 
directly, but no less substantially, in the preservation or res- 
toration of peace, order, and respect for law. While it is 
impossible to assert that this is decisively true for every 
nation, it is substantially true for all important nations; 
the possibility of keeping out of war in such cases without 
tremendous sacrifices, material and spiritual, declines with 
every year that passes. The individual state must calculate 
its probable costs or losses from the hazards of the war regime 
and that of international police, the former uncertain but 
enormous, the latter fairly certain but prospectively limited. 
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There are also certain rather technical criticisms which are 
made against the sanctions program. It is said to be logically 
impossible, unjust, and impolitic to indict a whole nation. To 
do so, moreover, actually forces the minority in that nation 
into the arms of the majority, it is argued. It is also said to be 
unwise, in the alternative—assuming a nation to be wholly 
bad—to indicate in advance the conditions under which 
sanctions will be applied, as this merely suggests to the 
offender nation how to avoid these restrictions. It is held to 
be naive to assume that war results from aggression by some 
wicked nation and impossible to define aggression precisely 
and at the same time fairly or apply the definition judicially 
in a concrete case. A pledge of protection against aggression 
is said to constitute an unlimited and unwise guaranty of the 
selfish policies and even the political and commercial interests 
of the protected state or states. All kinds of unknown dangers 
are imagined as developing in connection with any such pro- 
gram, particularly in view of an apprehended appeal to fight 
for democracy or socialism against fascism in the present day. 

The first point seems to involve something of an excess of 
intellectual piety. Granted that minorities exist, the organi- 
zation and conduct of the modern state permits and compels 
us to treat them as units. The minority is not likely to be 
able to do much to influence state policy in such cases in any 
event. And while any definition of offenses does indicate by 
implication possible avenues of evasion, the remedy is hardly 
to have no offenses at all—no criminal law at all—or to leave 
their definition entirely to discretion in the instant case, but 
to push on to perfect the law in the matter, which cannot be 
assumed to be impossible without exhaustive trial. Is it as- 
serted that no nation was ever so wicked as to be guilty of 
aggression? No such definition can ever be so perfect as to 
exclude the need for some discretion in application, of course. 
Such application should be intrusted to judicial rather than 
political bodies as far as possible, but the beginnings of collec- 
tive peace have in no country been made to wait upon perfec- 
tion of judicial machinery. Even in a mature society it has 
proved impossible to define with complete precision certain 
offenses such as assault, piracy, and even murder, and their 
punishment and prevention has had to be left to some degree 
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to the discretion of the authorities. Such a technique does not 
depend on any moral judgment on the merits of the case, but 
aims at a procedural reform only: at elimination of war—or 
even violence short of war—by fixing responsibility on the 
state first having recourse to violence without adequate provo- 
cation. 

As for guaranteeing the policies and interests of the pro- 
tected states, that clearly depends on the terms of the inter- 
national federation and is not at all inevitable. All that is 
guaranteed is the rights of the state, and indeed such a 
guaranty is the best basis possible for criticism of any political 
attitudes or activities inconsistent with the principles of the 
international league, as it is also the best basis for a demand 
by the guarantors that the protected state submit to constant 
revision of its rights as a price of protection. Beneficiaries of 
existing arrangements will resist revision until they stand to 
lose more by resisting than by submitting; threatened with- 
drawal of protection could be used as a lever to secure such 
acquiescence. No appeal is to be made in the name of any 
particular form of government or social economy in force in 
a member state; such a confusion of national and interna- 
tional issues would be intolerable. As long as a national re- 
gime does not repudiate international obligations and prin- 
ciples and does not interfere with the political and social 
systems of other nations it cannot be drawn in question inter- 
nationally. 

Another line of criticism holds that the program of inter- 
national order and peaceful change runs counter to ineradi, 
cable human instincts for fighting. We shall probably alway: 
have wars and rumors of war. Humanity and nations do no 
change and cannot be changed. Wars have been more fre 
quent than ever since the great reform of 1919, showing tha 
there has been no real change of heart and that no new gospe 
has been adopted in recent times. Ambiguous self-defense res 
ervations nullify all pledges to refrain from hostilities. 

The psychologists would certainly not agree with the firs 
dogmatic assertion; such a position is part of amumbo-jumb 
psychology of former times.” Even if war were always prok 
able the international society might still justifiably try t 
prevent it by penalizing the nation responsible; offenses pe: 
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haps there must be, but woe to him through whom the offense 
cometh. Such a policy may not seem to be fair but it is sound 
social engineering. It is certain that, whether human beings 
change or not, social institutions do; slavery, piracy, witch- 
hunting, torture, and dueling, to mention only a few, have 
been largely defrocked in civilized lands long since, and there 
is no a priori reason why war should not be also. There may 
be no greater love among nations today, but there seems to be 
a salutary increase of fear of the costs and consequences of 
war. The period since 1919 has, moreover, been altogether too 
short and confused to be final; even if it had been devoid of all 
hostilities this would not be entirely conclusive. Along with 
much fighting—carried on, however, with a significant profes- 
sion of avoiding formal war—has gone the enactment of a 
mass of treaties for nonaggression and pacific settlement such 
as have never before been known, and these simply cannot be 
shrugged aside as totally insincere and farcical.’ Even the 
natural but dangerous reservation of self-defense—an idea 
much more skeptically regarded today than it formerly was— 
has begun to undergo definition and limitation on the way to 
the fate of earlier jokers called “national honor” and “vital 
interests.”® That many of the post-war struggles could not 
be prevented through the League was due to the fact that 
they were internal struggles or struggles between non-League 
states to which the Covenant did not apply.?° 

A legalistic twist is given to the discussion by the conten- 
tion that sanctions for international order violate funda- 
mental principles of international law such as sovereignty, 
independence, and neutrality. They compel nations to take 
sides in other’s disputes whereas the law allows them to re- 
main neutral. It is added that the behavior of nations since 
1919 indicates clearly that the law of neutrality still holds. 

If all that is meant is that a sanctions system and a closer 
integration of the international order generally would consti- 
tute a change of existing international law, this is obvious. 
If it is meant that such a change cannot be made, there seems 
to be almost no basis for such a position; the law is a tool of 
the states and they cannot be treated as its powerless victims, 
without escape for all time. If the degree of organization and 
control demanded by circumstances seems to justify the as- 
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sertion that it constitutes an elimination of national sover- 
eignty and independence and the establishment of a super- 
state, this verbal result seems less important than the fact 
that such a step is required by the conditions of modern life— 
not to mention the fact that for centuries states have juridi- 
cally been limiting their sovereign independence in one matter 
after another by treaty agreement. 

Such a change would distinctly not require a taking of 
sides in the particular issue. It is only concerned with the 
issue of pacific versus warlike, legal versus political, methods 
of settlement of the substantive issue, whatever that may be. 
An examination of the actions of states since 1919 will, more- 
over, reveal that in general they have not abandoned collec- 
tive security but have preserved their neutral positions and 
rights for use only where new sanctions arrangements do not 
apply." 

Two final objections remain to be noted. 

One is highly technical, the other highly political and sub- 
stantive. First, it is said that sanctions themselves depend on 
faithful respect for obligations, unless there are to be sanc- 
tions of sanctions obligations—and so on ad infinitum—and 
that hence we may as well begin by relying on good faith in 
the first instance. Second, that until existing injustices in the 
international status quo are corrected any sanctions system 
merely benefits the rich and powerful nations. In this country 
and elsewhere much of the opposition to sanctions is based on 
sympathy with Germany—Germany regarded as a victim of 
unjust terms in the settlement of 191g. It is added that in- 
ternational order must rest on equality and free consent, not 
on discrimination and dictation, and even among pacifists 
opposed to international police action there is a faint—per- 
haps unconscious—implication that Germany would be justi- 
fied in using force to attain revision. 

As for the first, the answer is in part an appeal to very 
simple facts, and in part an appeal to more complex facts. In 
actual fact states are not as false to their obligations as the 
hyporealist, the false realist, would have it; they do not as- 
sume obligations lightly and if they assume sanctions obliga- 
tions they are not likely to disregard them lightly when the 
time comes. Individual states very seldom have to resort to 
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force to secure compliance with their rights, as will be ap- 

parent to anyone on a little reflection. This does not mean 
that states are never tempted into illegal action; quite the 
contrary fact is at the bottom of the whole sanctions case. 
But in the situation where sanctions would be needed the 
temptation of the offender is the strong temptation of imme- 
diate national gain, while all of the rest of the states have 
almost no reason but to uphold the law and are further im- 
pelled to do this for their own positive protection. 

The answer to the claim that sanctions benefit chiefly the 
rich and strong seems very definite and conclusive. What is at 
issue is not the equity of the actual substantive international 
setup of territorial and economic rights and benefits, or its 
maintenance, for revised it certainly will and must be in any 
case, but the question of method, of how it is to be revised, 
whether by unilateral (and necessarily violent) or collective 
(and possibly but improbably violent) means. For this meth- 
od the element of potential enforcement is indispensable to 
make it complete. Correction of all existing injustices, terri- 
torial and others, before passing over from violent to pacific 
revision is both impossible and unnecessary. Correction of 
existing injustices is, moreover, more likely under a regime of 
peace and order, with ample facilities for inquiry, discussion, 
and agreement, than under one of competitive violence. Com- 
plete equality and freedom from the penalties of antisocial 
action cannot be expected or demanded, but even the under- 
privileged or guilty nation stands to fare better at the hands 
of the community than at the hands of its special enemies. 
The opposition to sanctions comes from strong nations who 
want to use their strength for selfish ends or who do not want 
to bear the responsibilities of international police service, not 
from the poor and weak. The idea that sanctions will be mis- 
used by the strong powers to bully the weak does not seem to 
be shared fully by the latter. The demand for a sanctions 
(security) pacific revision system rests not on any theory of 
the superior virtue of the strong but on distrust of them and 
desire to bring them under greater supervision and control. 


IV. ACTUAL INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 
1932537 


To all of this general theoretical analysis it might be re- 
plied, perhaps with some impatience, that recent events and 
present conditions in the field of international political ac- 
tivities belie the conclusions suggested. Has not the League 
failed? Has not the experiment with international order and 
progress, based on sanctions, proved in practice to be vain? 
Are we not confronted with a rearmament race destructive of 
all prospects of international concord? Have not our fine logi- 
cal inferences been revealed as unreliable by the harsh facts of 
life? 

There are several distinct problems involved here. What 
is the nature of the alleged crisis in international order today? 
Whence did it originate? To what extent does it destroy the 
theory and prospect of such a program for the future? 

The extent of the present crisis is not simple to describe. 
This apart entirely from the fact that the last word has 
probably not yet been said on the matter! Thus it hardly ap- 
plies to the nonpolitical aspects of international life or co- 
operation. International health and communications work 
goes on more actively than ever.” On the other hand, the 
crisis extends beyond the League of Nations and threatens 
all international legal regulation and all multilateral interna- 
tional organization. It involves a fundamental conflict of ide- 
ologies—not, indeed, the false communist-fascist controversy 
with which certain leaders have sought to divert attention 
from the real conflict, but one between reasonable interna- 
tionalism and extreme nationalism, between regulation of 
international affairs by reason and tolerance and free agree- 
ment, and an opposite based on national aggressiveness. 
Failure of this or that conference or international organization 
in a special case tends to discredit all international organiza- 
tion. It relates not only to the matter of sanctions but also to 
disarmament, pacific settlement, conference and legislation, 
and all other forms of action in the international field. It 
might also be mentioned that the present crisis is of long 
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standing, in reality, for it not only dates back to 1920 rather 
than 1931, but is only a phase of the centuries-old national- 
istic antagonism to international order. 

The situation in regard to nonpolitical matters tends to 
confirm the general theory set forth above: Where mutual 
interest is actually felt order and security are demanded. The 
situation respecting political questions seems to mean that in 
respect of the items enumerated there is as yet no such soli- 
darity, but it clearly renders the present situation much more 
alarming. 

On the other hand, the number and importance of the 
states repudiating a collective program are definitely limited. 
The opposition in question is confined, if not to three states— 
viz., Germany, Italy, and Japan—at least to five or six—and 
the justification for addition of Hungary and Bulgaria to the 
group is not at all sure. It is literally true that of the ap- 
proximately seventy nations in the world, and the six or eight 
Great Powers, a very small minority, and these neither the 
most powerful nor the most mature, are in opposition. The 
overwhelming majority of the nations, in numbers, power, 
and maturity, support a philosophy and program of effective 
international organization. The rearmament of some of them 
is, moreover, aimed in part at support of these principles, 
though to contend that it is the doctrine of sanctions that is 
responsible for this rearmament (rather than partial failure 
to carry out that doctrine earlier) seems either exceedingly 
obtuse or rather unscrupulous. 

The origins of the present crisis, or of the attitudes of 
Germany, Italy, and Japan, are also not easy to describe 
simply. Need or desire for revision of existing international 
rights and economic positions by no means entirely, or per- 
haps even mainly, explains their attitude. These countries 
are fascistic internally, but anarchistic internationally; re- 
visionist or liberal externally, but dogmatic domestically! 
The reasons for their policies also vary somewhat for each of 
the three countries in question. 

Japan, under the leadership if not domination of a profes- 
sional military clique, had been engaged in emulation of 
European imperialism for a score or more of years prior to 
1914. This went on during the World War, and Japan, so led, 
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never did go over whole-heartedly to the new program em- 
bodied in the League. Hence the Manchurian adventure was 
no new or sudden departure for her. Likewise, no half-serious 
explanations in terms of overcrowding, lack of raw materials, 
and lack of gains in the peace settlement of Ig1g can be relied 
on in view of the actual facts of the situation. As far as Ja- 
pan is concerned—disregarding an as yet ineffective minori- 
ty—the origin of her opposition to international order and 
security is to be found in persistent nineteenth-century im- 
perialism. It will have been noted that Japan has not severed 
all connections with Geneva, moreover, and has refrained 
from any general and open or violent attack upon the League. 

Fascist Italy has been much more outspoken.s Peace and 
order and organized international control have been de- 
nounced as both undesirable and impracticable. Again the 
origin of the anti-internationalist attitude is to be found in the 
anachronistic (say early nineteenth-century) theories of in- 
ternational relations of post-1919 Mussolini and Italian fas- 
cism and the exigencies of party and personal politics. Italy 
lost nothing, gained as much as Great Britain and France in 
the war (e.g., calculating net profits of mandates); she claims 
that she did not get all she wanted out of the war, but in this 
her experience can hardly be regarded as unique, and certainly 
no other nation obtained anything to which she had been 
entitled. She suffers from few ills which could be cured by any 
international readjustments or which could not be cured by 
internal changes. International issues bulked small in the 
early program of the Italian Fascists.” The origins of the 
Italian program lie in the internal conditions, the psychology 
of the masses, and the politics of the Italian people. It is not 
the troubles which befall a nation or their precise character 
which always determine the measures adopted by that nation 
to remedy its situation, so much as its traditions of social and 
political action. 

The same seems to hold good for Germany also but the 
German opposition is even more articulate and theoretically 
extended."® Given the remoteness of Japan and the weakness 
of Italy, it is also more serious. It likewise derives mainly, 
however, from internal conditions and political factors rather 
than from international causes.° That Germany was not vi- 
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tally injured by the Treaty of Versailles, as is often contended, 
is shown by her brilliant economic recovery between 1920 and 
1930.7° No alleged surprise and chagrin at being defeated in 
the war, nor resentment at being held mainly responsible for 
its outbreak, prevented this recovery. Her overcrowding and 
need of raw materials would not be cured if she possessed all 
the colonies of all the powers in the world today.” Her present 
commercial difficulties flow rather from inability to meet the 
crisis of 1930 by measures similar to those taken in other 
countries, an inability created by her own monetary measures 
in connection with reparations. Moreover, Germany, like 
Italy, repudiates explicitly an internationalist solution of her 
problems and declares she will seek salvation by her own 
action.” Paradoxically enough, Germany never once invoked 
Article XIX (revision) while a member of the League (1926- 
35), while Hitler has done more to discredit international re- 
visionism than anyone else. All of this indicates that mass 
psychological and emotional elements determine her anti- 
international attitude rather than concrete reasons of ma- 
terial interest (here, as in Japan and Italy, always disregard- 
ing an ineffective opposition). To a large extent the anti-in- 
ternationalist reaction in Germany since 1932 has been simply 
the consequence of the economic crisis of 1931, as that in turn 
had been produced by an earlier nationalist wave in eastern 
Europe following the collapse of the Geneva Protocol of 1924 
and attendant disillusionment concerning the whole program 
of collective security. 

All of this being the case, what has happened to the doc- 
trines of 1919 and the theory on which the League of Nations 
is based? What are the prospects for the future? 

As already indicated, the attacks from Japan, Italy, and 
Germany have not produced a general abandonment of the 
doctrine of international order and control. That doctrine is 
still generally and earnestly held and is far from being “dis- 
credited” as a theory and a program. 

Is it not true, however, that the program was not carried 
out in the Manchurian and Ethiopian cases, and has thus 
been rendered of no value for the future? Do not the reasons 
for failure in the past years indicate bankruptcy for the 
future? 
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The concept of an international juridical order was, on the 
contrary, upheld in both the cases just mentioned by all 
states members of the League and by Russia and the United 
States as well. All these states condemned the aggression in 
both cases in such a way as to indicate unmistakably their 
belief in a world-wide system of international law and obliga- 
tions and in the propriety of states everywhere considering 
and passing upon issues under it. Again only the violators of 
the law attacked either the law itself (this they did not greatly 
do) or the theory on which it was and is based. 

It is true that sanctions were not applied at all in the 
Manchurian case and not applied vigorously enough in the 
Ethiopian case. But the facts of the situation must be ap- 
praised, and appraised accurately, if we are to understand 
aright what actually did happen, what is likely to happen in 
the future, or what can be done about it. 

In both cases the absence of the United States produced a 
restraining effect on the states in general contemplating appli- 
cation of sanctions. Danger of conflict with the United States 
unquestionably had some effect in this direction, especially on 
Great Britain.?3 At the same time other factors, such as sheer 
timidity, ulterior commercial and diplomatic considerations, 
and considerations of party politics, influenced both Great 
Britain and France against drastic action toward Japan and 
Italy. For that matter, so in England at least did extreme 
pacifism, the type of pacifism which is so repelled by the 
thought of employment of force that it opposes even recourse 
thereto by the community to preserve the peace. Such senti- 
ments, together with pro-German*4 sympathies, now operated 
again as they had in England and America in 1919-20. Per- 
sons pacifist by nature and conviction in England and Ameri- 
ca, some with no German blood or sympathies otherwise, were 
thrown into a pro-German attitude by the danger (later the 
event) of their own country going to war against Germany. 
They operated to destroy any action in restraint of the anti- 
international programs of Italy and Germany. Fear for the 
safety of naval forces, trade interests, preoccupation with 
Germany’s intentions, and fear of radicalism abroad and at 
home if fascism were humiliated in Italy also played their 
parts in both Paris and London in the Ethiopian case. 
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On the other hand it must be remembered that in both 
countries public opinion was revealed as being much farther 
advanced on the road toward international order and security 
than the government.*> In both countries the diplomats and 
politicians were as usual much more cautious than their con- 
stituents. Their attachment to peace—out of considerations 
of fear and prudence—could be counted upon by the adven- 
turers in Berlin, Rome, and Tokio to enable them to bluff 
their way through. Even if it be contended that such par- 
ticularist motives will always prevent loyalty to collective 
sanctions, the answer is that such a priori conclusions are 
entirely uncertain, that trying to secure loyal collective action 
rather than despair is the constructive reaction to such a 
situation, and that, as indicated above, signs of improvement 
on this point are clearly in evidence. 

Similarly, most other countries were more advanced. Ex- 
cept for a minority so special in character and limited in num- 
bers as to signify little, the states of the League were prepared 
to go the whole way in checking Italy. Given the physical 
weakness of most states, any sanctions action must be taken 
predominantly by the leading Great Powers, and if they re- 
fuse to act international order cannot be maintained. It was 
British and French holding back and that alone that stopped 
the international control process in these two cases—never 
forgetting the effect of the absence of the United States in 
both cases and the threat of Germany on rear and flank; in 
the Ethiopian case it was certainly and conclusively the Ger- 
man reoccupation of the Rhineland which finally wrecked the 
League action against Italy. 

What is going to happen now? What is to be done about 
it? Is it too late? Is world-war again upon us? 

In the United States a swing toward international par- 
ticipation and even sanctions was noticeable in 1933-35. 
Failure of the League-minus-the-United States to check Ja- 
pan had logically or illogically a negative effect on American 
opinion, however, as did League failure in the Ethiopian case. 
The ridiculous misinterpretation of the episode of the Hoare- 
Laval proposals in the Ethiopian case, whereby proposals 
cooked up by two notoriously antisanctions politicians, and 
promptly repudiated even in their own countries, were re- 
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garded as League proposals, intensified this. Presidents and 
secretaries of state have continued, out of the same sort of 
timidity cited above, plus personal pacifism or anti-interna- 
tionalism, to exaggerate American opposition to international 
government ever since 1920. On the other hand, the stampede 
in the country and the Congress for what was called complete 
neutrality, but which in effect amounted to at least moral 
support for the states engaged in an attack on international 
order, not only failed but ended in an arrangement pretty 
well over on the side of participation in sanctions.** This has 
been well noted in Rome and Berlin where “strict neutrality” 
legislation in Washington was fervently and openly hoped 
for.?7 

Certain utterances of recent date indicate the existence of 
something like a crisis in American policy today with the very 
real possibility of a swing toward the constructive side.?® This 
need not take the form of full entry into the League, or even 
Co-operation in sanctions. Mere negative policies such as good 
behavior and nonrecognition are not enough, but full sanc- 
tions action is not perhaps indispensable. American action, 
however, must involve at least noninterference with sanctions 
by others; perhaps to return to the position taken in the 
spring of 1933 is possible: consultation which might or might 
not lead to participation in sanctions.?? American action 
should also—as there are signs that it would do—include at- 
tention to various questions of peaceful change, such as raw 
materials, trade barriers, and even territorial problems; in the 
last question perhaps America will out of her own experience 
again advocate federalization of dependent territories or their 
emancipation as a solution of the colonial problem. 

In England and France similar developments seem to be 
on foot. The crisis of 1936 may prove to have been a turn for 
the better. Whatever else may be said of the effort to prevent 
foreign intervention in the Spanish civil war, it was clearly 
an effort at organized international control, and not without 
the sanctions element at that. Even Germany and Italy felt 
it wise to participate—reminding us again of the limited 
character of their nonparticipationist attitude. If ever there 
was danger of that Armageddon of which the opposition 
speaks so fearfully, it existed precisely in November of 1 936, 
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yet it did not happen. From now on it will be less and less 
likely to happen as the countries opposed to internatione] 
order become relatively weaker in view of their limited eco- 
nomic resources and the rearmament of Britain and France. 
This situation does not mean that victory is in sight for 
international order and peace. The other states may hesitate 
to force the issue by League reform in the direction of greater 
effectiveness, in view of the danger of further antagonizing 
Japan, Italy, Germany, and the United States.3° It might 
mean, however, a capitulation on the part of the first three, 
in view of their weakness, and an effort on their part to secure 
help and satisfaction through orderly channels. This would be 
particularly true if the government of the United States could 
discover that the real interest and opinion of this country also 
lie in the direction of peaceful order and progress under law 
rather than in the directions of irresponsible and unintelligent 
anarchy, neutrality, and all the rest of that evil brood. 
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V. RECAPITULATION AND CONCLUSIONS 


The main issues in this problem may now be summarized 
and sharpened up somewhat in conclusion. 

The central issue is whether there shall be any international 
order of world-wide scope. Such an order must rest upon in- 
ternational agreement. The scientific problem is, first, wheth- 
er the nations are affected in fact by common interests sufh- 
cient to justify the conception and creation of an interna- 
tional juridical community and, second, whether they realize 
such a condition and create such an order. The promotional 
problem is whether they can be led to take such action. It 
seems as a matter of fact that such a condition exists to an 
important extent and that the states have recognized and 
acted upon it to some degree. 

Such an order excludes neutrality in any general or im- 
portant sense. The individual state cannot be permitted tc 
vote itself out of the international community. This was all 
established and admitted generations ago but seems now tc 
be called in question. Furthermore, the recent development: 
of international relations render the old uses of neutrality anc 
nonintervention ever more difficult if not impossible both tc 
justify and to practice. 

International solidarity is not, however, antithetical tc 
peaceful international progress, but consonant and even iden. 
tical with it. Revision of existing international arrangement: 
must, however, also be made by agreement. If the advancec 
type of revision whereby a state may have its rights revisec 
against its will is desired, all the more must an enforcement 
agency be available to compel compliance with the decision: 
of the revising body. This must be true unless revision is t 
involve reintroduction of that element which is the negative 
of not only international order but also of international prog 
ress, namely, unilateral violent action. Forceful holdin 
against peaceful revision is ethically as bad as conquest, per 
haps, but not as dangerous to either peace or orderly progres 
as is violent effort at revision; collective security is less of a1 
obstacle to peaceful change than is persistent effort at violen 
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-evision. If it is felt merely that international order precludes 
unilateral national violence, that is obvious; if it is argued 
-hat it excludes international progress in its proper sense, that 
is definitely untenable. Whoever and whatever obstructs col- 
lective security obstructs peaceful change whether by unani- 
mous agreement or by majority vote. 

That a certain amount of regionalism might be injected 
into the system of international organization seems possible, 
although difficult. This is a strictly pragmatic problem, capa- 
ble of all kinds and degrees of settlement once the basic prin- 
ciple of some world-law and order is established. 

The question then arises of coercion to take care of cases 
where states rebel against obligations assumed. The question 
arises first between individual states. It becomes a problem 
of common international sanctions when it is proposed to 
transfer the power of enforcement from individual states to 
the community. It is not a question of sanctions or no sanc- 
tions but of national sanctions versus international sanctions. 

Here the case for community international sanctions ap- 
pears. Voluntary obedience cannot be relied upon entirely. 
Sad as it may be, it seems that reliance upon “the good will 
and sense of fair play in all men” can only result in betraying 
the weak and the credulous into the hands of the aggressive 
government and nation. Respect for international law and 
for justice as embodied therein, including its facilities for re- 
vision, is the supreme aim of international society. No inter- 
national community which lacks the right and the power to 
compel respect for the obligations which constitute its organ- 
ized juridical existence can be at all sure of surviving. Even 
if peace, or elimination of all recourse to violence by one state 
against another, be the main end in view, it can best be ac- 
complished through an enforcement system which, once well 
organized and recognized, operates by intimidation and pre- 
vention rather than by actual application. At any given time, 
and no matter what the particular situation respecting the 
distribution of wealth may be, there will always be some mem- 
ber or members of the community inclined to seek gain by 
violent and illegal means. The crucial variations come not on 
possession of or desire for wealth and power, where wide 
variations exist and fluctuate constantly, and are socially of 
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secondary importance, but on the fundamental question o 
willingness to seek gain by pacific and socially approvec 
methods, which is of the very first importance. Provisiot 
must be made for meeting any challenge on this point effec 
tively, for force can be met effectively only by force. The ide 
of preserving peace by always keeping every nation satisfe: 
appears utopian in the extreme. The underprivileged canno 
ever be made content by forcible pacification, but that is no 
the object here—their remedies they may and must seek 1 
other ways. Surely world-peace cannot be made to depend o: 
satisfying the feelings of injustice of certain peoples “whethe 
rightly or wrongly entertained”; the party against whonr 
police action is undertaken will seldom admit he is wrong, bu 
this admission is neither theoretically nor practically neces 
sary to sustain such action. Such a foundation, on the othe 
hand, must underlie any effective pacific revisionist proce 
dure, for this last is tolerable only if protection of recognize 
rights is previously forthcoming. 

It is not, however, necessary to decide in advance exactl 
what measures are to be taken; that will be determined b 
circumstances to some extent. What is important is adoptio 
of the principle that effective community enforcement is t 
be provided if, when, and in so far as needed. All of this ha 
to be done by international agreement unless an attempt is t 
be made to set up such a system by coercion, which indee 
might have to be attempted if the resistance of the minorit 
unwilling to participate in an orderly international societ 
persisted too long. 

At this point arise many criticisms of and objections to th 
sanctions program. Most of them would apply to the use « 
sanctions in any form rather than to internationalization « 
sanctions and apply even more effectively against nation: 
sanctions than against international. Among the pertiner 
criticisms, that alleging a fatal lack of international solidarit 
and the one alleging a tendency for sanctions to confir: 
existing international injustices seem of most importanc 
The former is not to be substantiated or refuted by dialectic 
argument so much as by pragmatic test, while the latter refe 
back to the relation between order and progress and the bas 
of agreement common in both. Thus it is open to the san 
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tionist to point out that, while all government and police 
action seem, superficially regarded, merely to sanctify and 
fortify the positions of the powerful and the prosperous, any 
system of government which provides for exclusion of the use 
of violence and other crude forms of power, and provides 
almost any kind of a system of pacific revision at all whereby 
inequities can be publicly and persistently exhibited and re- 
form demanded, is in actual experience better calculated to 
serve the weak and the underprivileged than the old regime 
of force, wealth, and guile. And when it is argued that police 
protection of unjust (but legal) privilege against violent at- 
tack is immoral, the moral value of the (legal) obligation 
to keep the peace is disregarded—a rather strange attitude 
for a pacifist to take. 

Recent attacks upon international order and progress have 
flowed from belated nineteenth-century imperialism in Japan 
and Italy and other peculiar national-social and psychological 
conditions in Italy and Germany, rather than from any mis- 
treatment of those nations by others, although certain dis- 
torted pictures of the international situation produced by the 
psychological conditions mentioned have played a disastrous 
part in provoking recourse to false remedies on the part of 
those nations. 

These attacks have not by any means produced a final 
abandonment of the principles of international solidarity, 
juridical regulation, and sanctions on the part of other na- 
tions, however. Efforts are under way to strengthen the 
League of Nations precisely in these points, and these efforts 
are deliberately held back only by the fear of breaking down 
the international community still farther and by the hope of 
restoring its scope and power by reclaiming the dissident 
states. Even in the cases of all three of the dissidents, far less 
than an entire abandonment of all organized international 
co-operation is manifested, and signs of increased resumption 
in that direction are not wanting. The same is true, and of 
course still more clearly and largely true, in Great Britain and 
France, and even in the United States. 

In conclusion, it seems justifiable to revert once again to 
the two or three central issues of principle involved. What- 
ever certain countries may or may not do, whatever may or 
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may not be practically possible, indeed whatever may or may 
not be desirable, a certain few theoretical propositions may be 
laid down as incontrovertible and of critical importance. 
Among these the first is that if there is to be any international 
order and progress at all they must be based on international 
solidarity and agreement. Perhaps it will prove undesirable. 
or at least impracticable as yet, to provide any system of com. 
munity sanctions, but in an organized world of nations cer 
tainly there can be in principle no aggression and no neu 
trality. According to the Greeks the isolated individual must 
be either beast or god; the isolated nation faces the sam 
alternative, and the divine nation is a great rarity. Second, i 
there is to be any reasonable certainty of respect for interna 
tional law and justice there must be a power of enforcement 
and this power must be in the hands, not of individual states 
but of the international community. There seems no prospec 
of eliminating war without international police action, henc 
the choice is not between peace and sanctions but betwee 
war and sanctions or their potential operation. All violatio 
of law cannot always be avoided, but enforcement procedur 
is necessary to reduce such incidents to a minimum. Thirc 
this is also the only reasonably promising avenue to pacifi 
revision. The formulation and definition, by free agreemen 
in the form of legal rights, of the interests of the internation 
community and of concordant national interests, with pri 
vision for constant revision thereof; respect for law; pacif 
settlement of disputes; community enforcement—such are tl 
unescapable minima of any effective international organizi 
tion. These things may not be desired at all by some nation 
perhaps we should prefer to live like free, unreasoning, figh 
ing animals. They may not be desired at their necessary pri 
by others. This whole conception of international solidarit 
may be repugnant to our own people; or, desiring peace, the 
may desire independence more. It involves difficulties ar 
dangers of the first order, particularly in the operation 
sanctions, though no greater difficulties than those inhere 
in the condition of international anarchy, which is its u 
escapable alternative. As a matter of fact, the sanctions pt 
gram involves deficiencies which even its opponents do n 
see (e.g., its low value in dealing with ineffectively organiz 
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states), but that is another story. Anyone in his right 
mind would rejoice heartily if it could be shown that sanctions 
were unnecessary as a means to peace and order in our day, 
but this hardly seems possible. Some opponents of sanctions 
are fond of castigating their advocates for seeking an unwise 
“short cut” to peace and order. It is quite true that this prob- 
lem is largely one of tempo, and if it were possible to wait for 
the slow education of all peoples we should not need to try to 
advance social order and justice by the more difficult methods 
of government; but is it really wisdom to time the progress of 
society by the educability of the most recalcitrant? The evi- 
dence seems to point to more acceptance of this program all 
along the line, moreover, than its few but vociferous op- 
ponents would have us believe. 

However all that may be, the choice is clear. The society 
of nations cannot remain half in order and half in chaos, and 
it cannot maintain order without the use of force in case of 
need. The seriousness of the issue must not be underesti- 
mated; it is indeed the age-old issue of order versus chaos, of 
civil society versus anarchy. Two fundamentally irreconcil- 
able conceptions are in conflict: that of peace and justice 
organized under law and maintained by the power of the 
international society, and that of unregulated relations with 
freedom for each nation to go to war, remain neutral, violate 
all laws, and go unrestrained. Such is the unescapable choice 
before us. 
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NOTES 


It seems justifiable to record here that the writer has for a number of years 
written and spoken in favor of the principle and practice of revision. See “The Re- 
vision of Treaties,” in Geneva Research Center, Geneva Special Studies, Vol. IIL. 
No. 9 (Geneva, 1932). 

2 See, for brief survey, article by present writer, “Progress in International Co 
operation,” Political Science Quarterly, Vol. I, No. 3 (September, 1935), and work 
by Mitrany cited below, n. 5. 

3 Cf. E. Borchard, Neutrality for the United States (New Haven: Yale Universit} 
Press, 1937), passim, with Covenant of the League of Nations, Art. XI, par. 1, anc 
replies to United States government declaration of policy concerning war and peace 
as released by the State Department, August 7, 1937, in New York Times, Augus 
8, 1937, p. I. Fuller statements of the anticollective sanctions viewpoint may bi 
found in articles by Borchard, C. C. Hyde, and J. B. Moore in Foreign Affairs (July 
1933), Political Science Quarterly (June, 1933), and the American Fournal of Inter 
national Law (July and October, 1933; January, 1934). 

4See, for testimony to this effect by an opponent of community sanctions, F 
Borchard, Diplomatic Protection of Citizens Abroad (New York, 1915), §§ 195-97. 

sH. Wehberg, Theory and Practice of International Policing (London, 1935). Fe 
another quite similar interpretation of what is proposed see D. Mitrany, The Progres 
of International Government (New Haven, 1933); p- 149- 

6 See study by an opponent of collective sanctions: J. B. Scott, The United Stat 
of America: A Study in International Organization (New York, 1920), esp. p- 20 
for opposite interpretation of American constitutional organization see Alexande 
Hamilton in the Federalist, No. 15: “It is essential to the idea of law that it b 
attended with a sanction or in other words a penalty or punishment for disobedience 
If there be no penalty annexed to disobedience the resolutions or commands whic 
pretend to be laws will in fact amount to nothing more than advice and recommend; 
tion.” Such a view has an obvious bearing on the first and main point put forwar 
above, also, and to contend that unity and obedience to the Constitution in tl 
United States depend entirely on voluntary respect for justice, enlightened sel 
interest, and good will, seems somewhat imaginative. Perhaps unity of the Britis 
commonwealth does so depend, but this cuts both ways: the ineffectiveness of th; 
unity is already proverbial. 

7 See replies to questionnaire to members of American Psychological Associatic 

(Scientific Monthly, No. 35 [1932], p. 142). 

8 Compiled in M. Habicht, Post-War Treaties for the Pacific Settlement of Int 
national Disputes (Cambridge, Mass., 1931). 

9 See article by present writer, “International Regulation of National Action f 
Self-Defense,” in Southwestern Political and Social Science Review (December, 192 
and Habicht, op. cit., pp. 992-93- 

x0 The criticism of Articles X and XVII of the Covenantin this’country in 191 
20 on the ground that they would permit interference by the League in civil we 
and in the affairs of nonmembers may be recalled; for difficulties of the League | 
this score see T. P. Conwell-Evans, League Council in Action (London, 1929), passi 

1 See evidence in the work of another anti(collective)sanctionist: P. C. Jessu 
Neutrality (New York, 1936), p. 86 ff. As for the argument in favor of preservi 
neutral rights and the whole law of neutrality until and unless definitely and. 
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liably replaced by a new international criminal police law, that is another matter; 
the present writer has long since written and spoken in that sense: Proceedings of 
Third Conference of Teachers of International Law (1928) (Washington, 1929), passim. 


2 “Social Services of the League of Nations,” by the present writer, in Geneva 
Research Center, Geneva Special Studies, Vol. VI, No. 7 (Geneva, 1935). 


13 See newspaper item cited above, n. 3. 


"4 See discussion of Japan’s position by A. H. Hansen and B. B. Wallace, in 
Peace or War? (Minneapolis, 1937), pp-. 51-91 and passim. Thus Japan largely 
escaped the depression of 1929-34, and that largely because of her lack of raw 
materials, and today feeds herself, on a rising standard of living, from her own soil 
(see papers just cited). See also chart of industrial production in Chicago Daily 
Tribune, May 6, 1937, sec. 2, p. I. 


15 For fuller discussion, with references to documents, see present writer’s con- 
tribution, “The Present Crisis in International Organization,” to forthcoming tenth 
anniversary volume of Graduate Institute of International Studies, Geneva. 

16 See also discussion of Italian case by Hansen and Wallace, op. cit. 

17 Documents cited above, n. 15. 

18 [bid. 

19 This is not, of course, a denial that such issues played their part, but merely a 
denial that, in the coming to power of the Nazis, they constituted the main, much 
less the whole, basis of action. On the other hand, such aspects of the situation as 
that recently revealed by Dr. Josef Goebbels, minister for propaganda in the Na- 
tional Socialist government, should be noted. Said Dr. Goebbels in a speech in 
Berlin on February 12 last: “No one wants war. If any power had desired war it 
would have declared it as we were beginning to rearm. Now no one would ever 
dream of attacking us” (New York Herald Tribune, Paris edition, February 13, 1937, 
Dp. 1)s 

20 J. W. Angell, The Recovery of Germany (New Haven, 1929), and A. H. Hansen, 
Economic Stabilization in an Unbalanced World (New York, 1932), esp. pp. 9-13- 


21 Again see Hansen and Wallace, op. cit.,n. 14. Even today German industrial 
output is substantially equal to that of Great Britain and higher than that of either 
France or the United States; see chart cited above, n. 14. No African colonies could 
be of much value for settlement (there were more Germans in the Bronx in 1914 
than in all the German colonies put together); their only values are for military 
use and political prestige. 


22See Hitler to the Reichstag, January 30, 1937, and speech at Wurzburg, 
June 27, 1937, and the way in which, on April 20, a hasty announcement (of the 
day before) of Germany’s willingness to participate in an international economic 
conference was repudiated by the official National Socialist press bureau. Germany, 
like Italy, suffers from no commercial restrictions on the part of other countries— 
e.g., in regard to sale of manufactured goods or purchase of raw materials—from 
which they do not suffer at her hands to a greater or like degree. 


23 For statement of this from a British writer very friendly to the United States, 
see Sir A. Zimmern, The League of Nations and the Rule of Law (London, 1936), 
p- 301. 

24 This term is used here to signify favoritism toward Germany in any or all 
concrete cases irrespective of the merits of the case or cases, not favoritism based 
on consideration of the merits. Such favoritism is as reprehensible as chronic 
Anglophilism or Anglophobism, Francophobism or Francophilism, examples all of a 
peculiar type of vicarious nationalism. 


45 The reference is to the spring, 1936, elections in France, when Laval was over- 
thrown and a much more pro-League government installed, and the so-called peace 
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ballot in England; on the latter see Dame A. Livingstone, The Peace Ballot (Lond 
1935). 

26 See study by R. L. Buell in Foreign Policy Association, Reports, Vol. X1 
No. 15 (New York, 1937). For a sample of official timidity on this issue see 
declaration of Secretary Hull of July 16, 1937, referred to in n. 3 above. On | 
general problem of American foreign policy involved see writings by present aut! 
cited, below, among Suggested Readings. 


27 See item in New York Times, October 7, 1936, p. 21. 


28 Possible American efforts are described in the material cited above, n. 3, fr 
New York Times; also idid., September 5, 1937, p. 1. Finally, see the declaration: 
President Roosevelt in Chicago on October 5, and in Washington on October 
1937+ 

29 In this respect consultation, which the United States government was will 
to pledge in the spring of 1933 (referred to in Borchard, Neutrality, p. 300), | 
which it was not ready to exceed, is ambiguous or inconclusive in character : 
lacks somewhat the value as a preventive which any sanctions action should poss: 


30 “‘Reform of the League of Nations,” by the present writer, in Geneva Resea 
Center, Geneva Special Studies, Vol. VII, No. 7 (Geneva, 1936). 
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